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ABSTBACT ^ ' 

Becentlyr'^coffimunications sch9lars and theorists have 
begun formulating rules to describe the workings of language in 
various situations of everyday use# Theoret'ically ^ current rules 
approaches aj:e in violation, of the basic philosophy una€^lyln:g^ y 
comounication theory — Whitehead's notion cf process. Ihe 
inconsistency is a function of, the degree of generalization reguir^ed 
to fornu^ate a rule, the determining of relative iftfortanoe of 
contextual differences of the situation, under study^ and t]ie 
• coptinuing reinterpretation important and unimportant variables 
' after the event. The recognition of tuc levels of rulfs eliminates 
the problem of. -exceptions. (1) Context^specif io rules are unique to 
each specific occurrence of communication as process. (2) tfeta* rules 
eire heuristic ahd serve to aid in the discovery of conte^xt-specif ic 
rulesr^but 'are not bound by the necessity of actual occurrence or by 
the qualification of exceptions. Such meta^rules continually point 
language research ii the direction of discourse analysis of specific, 
real'^^world situations, emphasize the methodology of participant 
observation, and remove the monkey of fiocess from the ^..^ 
language-in-context theorist'^T back. (IS) * 
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Increasingly, scholars . from a wide- variety oif communication 

related fields /have begun theorizing' about communication from a* 

rules perspective. These scholars place language, as the^centrsuL 

' focus of • communicative inquiry. If the essence of- communication 

is meaning and if language is central to communication, language 

' * ' . " 

and meaning may be viewed as closely tied and engaged in a very" 

fundamental relationship. The problem .for- study then, is- trying 
to determine the erxact. nature of the role that' lamguage plays in 
contributing to the raearfing of a communicative event. These 
scl\olars believe Ijhat in order to have a real understanding of 
communication, ^t is necessary to understand the use of language 
in context. Towerd this end, several tH'eorists (eg. Lal^ofif , Searle 
etc.) have proposed rules that govern and explain the workings of 
language as it occurs in various situations of its everyday 
.use.^ • ' * • 

While the notion of applying rules to communication is a sound 
onp, this paper will, take exception to the current manner. of 
application. I will 'argue that current rule approaches' are in 

vioration of tjie basic philosophy underlying communication theory - 

"* 

the Whi teheadian notion of process. The ^hiteheadian^no tion of 

.process is well embodied in Berlo • s. definition of process:^ 

If we accept the conq^ept of process, we view, the events and 
relationships as dynamic, en-going, ever- changing, continuous. 
When we\;kabel something as a process we also mean that it does 
not have a beginning, an end, a fixed sequence of events. It 
is not. static, at rest. It is moving. The ingredients 
, within a process interact; each affects all of the other^s. 
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Communication theory reflects a process point of view. A. 
; communication theorist rejects the possibility that nature 
vconsists of .events or ingredients that are seperable from 
^11 oth^r events. He argues that.^ou cannot talk about 
the beginning "or end of communication or say that, a particulatr 
i4ea came from one specific source, tha'% -coinmuni cation occurs 
An only* one way and • so .2 



For an excellent discussion of the Whiteheadian notion of process 

see David Smith's article , "Communication Research and the liea 

, ) * ■ * 

of Process."-' '5 

While accepting the Whiteheadian 'hotion of process as a 
philosophical cornerstone of their work, communication theorists 
have long had trouble'^ dealing with it. In "Commuijic&tion Research 
and the Idea of Proeess," Smith. demonstrates a con-^radiction in 
the work of ctjmmuni cation empiricists.' He\ claims that their 
theoretical, en^fe^vo'rs are conceptually sound in terms of the 
Whi;teheadian notion of process'but. that their methedology violates 
it. - This paper will charge that -a wbrse. state of affairs exists 

* 

for theorists who approach communication from a language rules . 
perspective. .-Not even their theoretical work i? conceptually 
sound. The rules that they propose are inconsistent with the 
Whiteheadian notioh^ of process. 

This paper will demonstrate th^ inconsistency and its'; ■ 
consequences (Section I), propose a reconceptuaU nation of rules 
that will eliminate the problem (Section II), and discuss thf 
implications of the solution (Section III)..,' * \ j- 

1, The Generality Paradox ( " i' ] 

• Implicit in the rules that theorists -have* propp^ed to explair 
language in context is the assumption of -a certain xiegr.ee of 
g^erality. There are two senses of generaMty -that are used 
here. The first sense of generality. as:Slaihes that communicative^ 
situations possess enough similarity to allow for the formulation 
of rules that apply to a number of like^si tuations.. Although we 
,are all familiar vyith the expression, "there are e^dc.eptions to 
everv rule," there is some point at which a rule erases to be 'a 



rule in -the face of an overwkelming number of exceptions. (The 
exact* number of exceptions is intuitive. After a rule i^ 
proposed and exceptions begin to be found, we say thalj the ^ 
'Strength of* the rule decreases. As more ^ exceptions are *faund| 
we say that the. rule, is no longer a rule. The exception has ' ' . 
become the rule.) ' . > ^ 

The secondf sense of generstlity ^assumes that the number of- IjLke 
situations whi^ch form .the domain of a given rule will be of _ , 
adequate quantity. (Adequate quantity is^a matter of .intuition. 
The point is that if the number of like situations is too small, 
then the focus of the rule is too .narrow and the rule will be 

r 

trivial.) ■ ' . ' , ' ^ , 

There is an inherent conflict between the two senses of 
generality which has trapped lan^age in context rules in a . 
generality parad03^. *By trying not to violate"^ the first sense of 
generality (eliminating exceptions)^ the second sense is violated, 
(the range of situations is reduced to the trivial). -By trying 
not to violate the second sense of general! ty' (having an adequate 
number of like situations), the first sense is violate^d (a large 
number of exceptions occur). (There is, of course, 'an exception'^ 
to this rule. Cases exist' where a highly general rule (in' the 
second sense) can be demonstrated to have few or no exceptions. 
The significance of such- rules may be discounted as trivial 
because they take the form of truisms; ,e'g. Lakoff's rule - 'Vlt 
is impolite to impose."), ' ' ^ 

i Theorists contipually reframe their rules more generally or . 
more specifically in an attempt to achieve a balance, where the . . 
•conflict doesn^t ejtdst.^The logic of the% Whiteheadian notion 
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of process dicijates ^that these attempts be doomed to failure. 

Even if a' rule is so specific that it has a range of only ^two 

si?^uations, there will still be an infini'te number of contextual . 

yari-ables that will differ between the two situations. Thus, the 

rule will apply to th^ situation which served as a, model from 

which it was derived, but the other situation will be an exception. 

" One nffght"" object that it is an erroneous assumption to believe 

that the -infinity of deifferences are coiflmunicatLvely important. I 

contenVthaf this is an'-assdmp'tion dictated by t>ie Whiteheadian' 

notion of. process.' Even if all. the differences are not " ' 

communicatively important, agtmple question demonstrates why they 

need be treated as such - what variables of a situation are , 

communicatively important? The answer to this question leads 

directly into reductionism - a practice which runs counter to the 

Whitehdadian notion of process. Whitehead writes:^ 

The how. an actual entity becomes constitutes what the 
' actual entity 'iss so that the two des.criptioris of an actual 
entity are'no.t independent. Its being is constituted by 
■ , its becoming. 5 _ 

In other 'words the whole ife greater than th-e sum "of its parts. 
Everything is interrelated and emergent, and each situation 'is 
unique, ! 

From a strict point of view, all of the infinity of .variables 

are communic&tiv.ely' important since everything is" interrelated and 

inseperable. Intuitively, howeyer, one can sense that some aspects 

of the situation can be treated as possessing primary .importance , 

while other- aspects. may be relegated to a negligible role. This 

cannot 'be determined in advance of occurence and may even .qhange 
\ ■ ' • , ■ • . ' 

after occurence. ■ Support for this ass'ertion comes from Wilson's • 



writings on the. interpretive- paradigm: 



- . central* char^tcteristic of docrumeritary interpretation is 
' that later appearances may force a revision in the perceived 
.underlying pattern that in turn compels a reinterpretation 
of what previdus appearances "really -were^" •Consequently, 
wtfeit the situation Really was" ar^d yfhRtAhe actors "really 
• ^ did" ok a particular occasion are ^continually open to , 
' ^ redefioution. 6 ' • * - • - . 

* . i» * * . > • 

Therefore,, variables that one might intuitively label as 

unimi)ortant .ini-tially, may come to be of -primary importance at a * 
» later time. Since there is no time limit for the redefinition of . 

a situation, ^continuing reinterpretation giv^ all variables the 
' po'tential -for importance. ^ - ' . \ 

If each communication situation is essentiailly different., then 

^ y ^ . ' ' 

each has its own set of rules. We cannot come into a situa^on 

s . « 

and analyze it with ready-made rules' and think they are goir\4' to * v 
apply. Thus, the. assumption underlying' the first sense of 

V * « ' » 

generality - that communicative - situations possess 'enough simil^arity 
to allow for the formulation of rules that apply to d number of* ^ ' 
Mike situations - is incorrect. ' • ' ' v-'^*- ■ "I 



II, The Relationship Between Level I, Level' and Meta-Rules 
In order to visualize the problem .clearly and understand^ 
thfe soluti^on I will propose," it is convenient to think of the 
universe as cd^sisting of levels. The ^ may be conceptualized' . 
as levels of abstiractiori, wher^Level I concerns specific, real 
world occurrences and sVcceedingly hi^er levels concern^ 
idealizations of ^ increasingly general -nature. 

Level I rules are the actual context-srtecific .rules that 
Emerge uniquely to, and operate in, every individual situation. 
They cannot be predicted with cas^ial^ accuracy because' of their 
uniqueness. Hawes supports this view as well, as' much of what was 
stated in th# preceding sectioni ^ ^ . ' . 
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Xet another diffej^ence fee.tween the traditionalist and -the 
natutalist perspectiye is the .role and function of logics. 
By *'logic" I mean a set bf assumptions and rules for 




^search 

4nterpret findings. v In, sho;rt, the researcher ■ establishes 
'the. nouns ^'nd^^relationships among theift before gathering data, 
'in fact, what constitutes a datum, i s *det,ennined by conpeiving 
the .logics prior to the observations. The naturalist on the 
. ' other Jiand, is identifying, the logics of trie popple being 

''observed. In short, the researcher uses a variety of methods 
to- determine the nouAs and reiationshif)s among them that 
c6nstitute everyday logics of social actors. 7 

My position might be termed .modified naturalist. I don't 
believe that a preconceived logicr*(or rules) should determine 
what constitutes a datujn, but I do believ^ such a logiTc (or rules) 
can be used open-mindedly while making observati_p,ns,. to assist ^ 
in the identification pf the logics (or rules) of the people ^ 
being observed. Such logics or" rules, thus become one .of ,H;he 
variety of methods that Hawes refers .to, as employed by the 
n^Lturalist for discovering the everyday logics of social actors. "^^^ 
Such logics or rules (preconceived) are what I term^eta-rulesl^^ \^ 

A Levfel' II rule is a met a- rule . It i''s a heuristic, whose 



purpose is to aid in the discovery of Level I rul'es. It is 
.conj:ext-sensitive » but not context-specifie r This traij frees the 
meta-rule from the necessity of act^ial occurrence. It is an 
idealization. It should be 'thought of in tl?e sense of the "normal' 
or "a-^erage" American (with two and a half kids). Such a person 
is, of course, a statistical fiction. 'But it is a fiction 
whio*i guides us in our evalusution of reality. This is the most 
important .feature^ of > meta-rule s. ' It '•limihates the 'problem of 
^ceptions and ends the inherent conflict be-y[||en the two senses 
of generality. ' 

Hawes* idea of first-order and secbnd-order. C9nstructs is 
roughly analagous to itfy conception, of ^Level I and Level II rulest 



*Using Alfred Schu^'s terminology for a moment, one woiild 
" say that a tr.adi tionalist assumes first-order constructs of 
the ever\7(iay '<vorld and proceeds directly to the use of 
second-order constructs of, the' scientific world. The 

• naturalisW rather than assuming first-order constructs, 
attempts W identify and explicate^them. The order of a 
constrtrct is roughly analagous;to its degree of remoteness^ 

- from -its everyday use and meaning. 8 •/ 

Jus-t as. Hawes states .that the naturalis-6 doesh' t. assume ^^irst- . 
order constructs but attempts to identify and explicate them, T 
say that Levels I 'ruias are unique, to e%ch situation and can t be 
postulated prior to occurrence; -They must be discovered after the 
eyent. One of the ways that Level "l rules may *e discovered is • 
through the usfe of meta- rules (Level H rules)'. These exist 
independently of specific context and so, like Hawes "second-order- 
ciJneli'Uct, are further removed froin reality. *. ^ 

The mistake of language theorists to date has been theiV . 
attempt to jJropose pr'econceived, general rules as^Level-I rules. 
They pvi^tijthe real Level I rules ( conljixt-specific) off of the 
spectrum as' if th'ey don't exist. (This is why I'm making such a • 
big" deal about the term meta-rule.. It focuses attention on the 
fact, that there are rules operating at a lower level of ab^trac/tion 
than the generalizations that language in context theorists' 
currently .pass off as the, bottom line. There are specific rules 
that operate uniquely in every individual situation and these are 
the Level I rules - the real bottom line) . ' 

- At this point-,* the reader may' feel frustrated and raise th^ 
question", "IWust^each situation be studied separately?" The answi^r 
is "yes." '^This is dictated by the Whi'teheadian nc?.tion of process. ' 
However, 'science progresses toward generalities and although every 
situation is uniquex^intuitively one can sense that similarities 
exist between th'em. The meta-rule is the logical place for. thede 



similarities to be locate.d* Nt/anguage theorists ^an develop 
their generalis&'ations into meta-rulfs. A researcher -ar-m^ with 
these meta-rules^ can them study a sp'ecific communicatidn situation 
(after it ^occurs)* using the meta-rules as startijig poihts'^r 
discovering the Leve^. I rul6g (co^text7specific , pfeal rules)* 
operating in that situation. 

.The m^ta-rule is like a'mean and each individual situation 
with its Level I rules is*"like a raw score. The mean doesn't • 
actually exist, but gets the researcher into the right area. 
>After the Level I rules are discovered, tjie woti^h of a particular 



meta-rule can *fee— evaluated by making an intuitive judgement about 
how mjich the Level I rules differ .from the meta-rule. Continuing 
the analogy of the meta-rule as a mean, we woul^ say that the 
richness Of a m^ta-rule increases as the standard deviation of the ^ 
Level r rule decreases. (Note that cases may exist where the , 
Level I rule and the meta-rule are identical, just as a raw score 
may' fall on the mean. This is by far a minority of cases.) ^ ^ 

III Implications 

The implications of meta-rules fir language in context^ theorist 

are two-fold. Firsts they correct a philosophical inconsistency 

> 

by bringing the rule governed approach '^to communication into 
line with its underlying philosophy of the WhT?tehea^San notion 
of process. ^ Secondly, and of practical cwtsequence \o researchers, 
they direct attention ^away from ideaHzed generalities, towar^d • ^ 
the primary data of real socialT interactions. , ^ 

Meta-rules arise out of generalizations based on observations 
Qit many specific situations. Each one is a mean arising out of 

'10 ■ ■ • 



njimerous raw scores. We are a,t tfie point how,, where such a- 

desc^ptive "base of rj% scores is sorely, needed in the field 

of co»|Qunicatioi>^' -In ?ConversatioAal Analysis/' Nof singer • 

arguea for such pbservationst , r . 

CoBimunication scholars' are constantly i^mmersed ^in an ocean \ 
of data — communication phenomena — bCtt for the Agjost pabt 
Have not devoted themse|yes to the careful description of 
communication acts and episodes. . .We do not Understand 
communication --very welli" because we have not darefuHy 
observed; described, and^ interpreted its everyday \ ^ 
odcurrenQes. .discourse analysis can provide the descriptioi 
, and taionofiies whicja it is the business of theory* to . ' 

explaifn. . . .This ^eems to indicate that, from* a rules 
^" perspective, as well as the covering law model ,* the I 
explanatory machinery which the investigator coristructs. 
\ (whether it be a grammar of ^communication, a theorj^, or ^ * 
' whatever) presupposes the existance of a data base, pf *. 
observations, descriptions and interpretations. 9' ^ 

' Me ta- rules are derived from this data base of observations. 

Th^y are then ^:urned back toward specific' situations to provide 

guides for discovering the Level I irule's in a, situation under- 

investigation." Level l' rules are di scrovered . and then contribute 

to the formation of a new data base from which new meta^rules 

are crea-^d, etc. v ' * ^ • * 

' The ^ term meta-ru^ implies that there^ ire rulQs at a leveT 
below <Lt. • By pointing researchers in tlie direction of these 
lower level, rules, meta- rules bring language research down to 
the specific, real .world level envisioned by Hawea and Nof singer* 
The aftcepta'nce of the meta-rule concept implies, a central tole in 
communication research for Nofsinger's discourse ^an^ysis ^fif ' 
specific situations. It implies a great increase^ field 
research and it implies a he^vy reliance upon^the meth-edology of. 
'participant observation. Most importantly, however, ^the concept 
of meta-rules takes the process rtdfikey off language in 
context theoSrlsts' backs. 
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